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lo Strengthen American Ideals 


The Schools Can 1 lelp the Homes To Teach 
Moral and Spiritual Values 


— INTEGRITY and spiritual ideals 
| have had a profound influence on 
culture of the American 


the lives and 


people. Our forebears struggled to create 
a way of life, by establishing certain rights 
called God-given. 


that could be 


Their ideas and their words in our great 


of man 


documents came alive; they believed in 


the supreme and inherent worth of each 


individual whose freedom was more 


precious than his security. They put 


their reliance upon Almighty God; spirit 


ual strength was their greatest asset. 


Our world is a battlefield of conflicting 


ideas and faiths. We realize anew that 


asset is in our moral fiber 


Our faith 


ur greatest 
aul in our spiritual strength. 


in the freedom of the human mind and 


spirit is rooted in a_ spiritual heritage 


asserting the brotherhood of man and the 


Fatherhood of God. Our culture the 


lite and thought of the American people 


stems from two sources. First, the 


Greeks conceived of the Good Life as 


centering in the values of goodness, beauty 
and truth. Then from the traditions and 


faith of the Judeo-Christian — religions 


came justice, merey, humility and love for 
God and for one’s neighbor 

Many are now convinced that our fore 
exclude from 


bears did not intend to 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


Consultant 


State Education Department 


public schools studies about religion when 


they decreed that there should not be 


national “ establishment of religion.” 


When the Board of Regents by unani 
mous resolution urged the schools to teach 
moral and spiritual values they expressed 
in dynamic form basic policies for helping 
youth to achieve the higher ideals of a 
freedom-loving people. To accept the 
blessings of our American rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
requires an equal acceptance of the moral 
duties on which they rest. Our schools 


have never neglected moral duties and 


values. We 


point, however, where a united effort to 


spiritual have reached a 
improve the teaching of these values is 
imperative. Friendship, fair play, toler 
ance and good will are not separate traits 
to be taught as isolated items; rather they 
are part of a great tradition and cultural 
The 


lovalties to 


heritage based on religious faith 


crux of the matter ts this 


good purposes are common enough, but 











moral and spiritual values must center in 
loyalties to God. 

With full and complete protection for 
the religious liberty of each pupil, it is 
proposed to teach the contributions of the 
leading faiths to human affairs and to 
American culture, together with the 
sanctions of these faiths for moral conduct. 
These contributions in the fields of art, 
architecture, music, social welfare, edu- 
cation, human relations, justice and peace 
will emphasize the importance of religion 
in our culture. To omit from classrooms 
such studies is to neglect an important 


While the schools 


can not teach a particular creed or faith, 


part of American life. 


they can and should teach much helpful 


information about religious institutions 
and their vital asset to the freedom-loving 
people of the world. 

The spirit of the school is a basic fac- 
tor in teaching values. The teacher who 
is concerned not only with what is in the 
pupil’s mind but also what is on it, 1s 
helping him to create values for himself. 
\When a the 


pupil, his triumphs, frustrations 


gifted teacher feels with 
fears, 
and hopes, values are being developed. 
Character and personality are too subtle 
to be taught as a special subject. Rather 
teachers and 


must be alert to the higher values inherent 


pupils working together 


in all subjects. Deciding what values to 
live by and practicing them in countless 
daily activities is the essence of character 
The 


mankind 


building great spiritual masters 


have taught the best ways of 
living with themselves, with others and 
with their Creator 


The home is the greatest single influ 


ence in building moral and spiritual 
values. Our churches and synagogues 


teach man’s relation to God, as they reveal 
the deeper meanings and destinies of the 
universe. These institutions and the serv 
man’s 


the 


which they guide 


and lift 


Ces represent 


conduct his spirit toward 
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eternal values. The moral and spiri‘ual 
values program of the schools can culy 
supplement the work of parents and the 
great influences of religious bodies. In 
each community undertaking such a 
program, it is of supreme importance for 
religious leaders, leaders in_ character- 
building agencies and parent groups to 
join with school officials and teachers to 
plan practical ways of utilizing the re- 
sources of the community in developing 
effective teaching services. This cooper- 
ative effort will help the schools to recog- 
nize the place of religion in human affairs 
and in the convictions of the American 
people, while at the same time safeguard- 
ing the separation of Church and State. 
Our schools should guide pupils toward 
a wholesome response to the challenge of 
religion. The school’s silence about the 
values and contributions of religion gives 
pupils the impression that religion is un- 
important and that it has little to con- 
tribute in dealing with the vital issues of 
human life. 

Teaching moral and spiritual values in 
public schools is a complex undertaking 
and challenges our profession to unite in 
a systematic effort to find workable so- 
lutions. Doubtless much time will be 
required to develop policies and practices 


that may be feasible or acceptable to all 


communities. The traditions of both 
religion and of education at the com- 


munity level should be given first con- 


sideration. State-wide effort should be 
concentrated on building unifying princi 
ples, growing out of community services, 
that may be useful in a truly democrati 
approach to the forward movement of the 
program. Moral and spiritual values are 


too basic to human needs, too vital to 
American life and too dependent upon 
religious faith, to yield to superficial study 
We must 


have faith in our profession and in_ the 


the 


of their place in our schools 
\merican people 


resourcefulness of 
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“Live and Let Live” 


Safety Is Taught and Practiced from Kindergarten 


th rough H igh School 


|.4 report presented to the Board of 
Regents by Ellis H. Champlin, chairman 
of the Department committee on safety 


can ation] 


NE OF THE PARAMOUNT responsi- 
O bilities of the school is the safety of 
the children who attend school. The 
Department and the schools of the State 
have a proud record of accomplishment 
in the protection against accident of more 
than 2,700,000 school children, and in 
providing organized instruction so that 
they may develop safe habits. 

The Regents have approved Regu- 
lations of the Commissioner which require 
instruction in safety education, including 
highway and traffic safety, for all school 
pupils. In the provision of these regu- 
lations the Regents actually went beyond 
the requirements of the law. This report 
deals with various phases of the Depart- 
ment’s safety program including safety 
education, driver education, transporta- 
tion safety and a safe school environment. 


Safety Education 
The school safety education instruction 
is geared to the varied age levels of the 
children. Safety is taught in the health 
education program from the kindergarten 
to the twelfth 
Health Education Syllabus series, ap 


grade. Through the 
proved by the Board of Regents, children 
are taught the proper way to cross streets, 
how to get on and off buses and to walk 
on thoroughfares and on highways, to 
obey road signs and signals. 

In the junior high school, emphasis is 
placed Gn “ safety for all,” rather than 


‘prevention from danger,” so that the 
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pupils want to live safely. The teaching 


includes bicycle safety, the common 
causes of accidents, pedestrian safety and 
effective methods of controlling travel 
hazards. The pupils participate in safety 
councils and learn the functions of traffic 
squads and safety patrols. They discuss 
the duties of police and fire departments, 
the responsibilities of boards of education 
and other public agencies in providing 
safe environments. They are taught the 
responsibility of each individual for his 
own safety and the protection of others. 
In such studies many activities are used, 
such as trips, review of safety films, visits 
with police officers, survey of the com- 
munity lay-out as well as pertinent books 
and other reference materials. 

In the senior high school, pupils study 
the causes of home accidents and methods 
to prevent them; safety on the farm such 
as care of animals, use of machinery, tools 
and other materials; the safety measures 
used by railroads and other public con 
veyances; the causes of motor vehicle 
accidents and ways to avoid them. The 
pupil develops a sense of responsibility 
for the provision of safe playgrounds and 
recreational facilities in the community 
He learns the reasons for safety legis 
lation, the driver’s and the pedestrian’s 
role in prevention of accidents, the adult's 
obligation for children’s safety, the func 
tions of municipal, state and national 
agencies in promoting satety 

Under direction of the Regents, units 
of instruction in safety education have 
been prepared by the Department which 
provide materials for each grade from 
kindergarten to the twelfth. The teach 


, » gas 
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ing of each activity is specific and direct, 


as learning the safe way to cross the street 


does not mean that the individual will 
automatically use safe practices in other 
situations. The effectiveness of safety 


teaching can be judged by the fact that 
schildren have 


this 


accidents among school 


greatly decreased since instruction 


Was incorporated in the school curriculum. 


Driver Education 

The Board of Regents in 1941 recog 
nized courses for the education of drivers 
as a legitimate high school study and 
established procedures for organizing such 
courses in the State's secondary schools. 
The courses offered four or five periods 
a week of instruction for one semester and 
credit toward 


half of 


carried one-half unit of 


graduation. Approximately the 
instruction was in the classroom and half 
in a dual-controlled automobile, with each 


pupil receiving actual driving experience 


in traffic. In general, the instructors «re 
regular high school teachers who h. ve 
special training in driver education. ‘lhe 
Association, local 


\merican Automobile 


dealers’ associations and individual auto- 


mobile dealers assist schools by lending 
them automobiles for this course. These 
courses were curtailed during World 
War 2. 


In 1946, as the accident rate began to 
soar again there was renewed demand for 
The 


\utomobile Associa- 


driver education. Department in- 
vited the American 
the Association of and 


tion, Casualty 


Surety Companies, the State Division of 
Safety, the State Police and the Bureau 
Vehicles 
interested in traffic safety to assist in pre- 


+} 
iit 


of Motor and other 


agencies 
paring a state course of study for 
guidance of schools. 

The 


experienced phenomenal growth 


driver education program has 


In 1947 





Driver Training Class at Johnsburg Central School, North Creek, Using 
Viniature Road Plan and Equipment 
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Student Body of Union-Endicott High School Observes a Safety Demonstration 
Conducted with Cooperation of Chief of Police and Public Safety Commissione) 


fewer than 3 per cent of the State’s public 
high schools offered driver education. 
foday more than 70 per cent of the high 
schools include a_ state-approved driver 
education course in their curriculum 
Five years ago fewer than 500 pupils re 
ceived this instruction. In 1952 approxi 
mately 85,000 pupils were enrolled in 
these courses. The requirements of the 
New York State course are that each 
pupil receive at least 72 periods of in 
struction, at least 20 of which are in the 
vehicle. These requirements are well in 
excess of the national norms. 

The growth of the high school program 
has been accompanied by a similar in 
crease in the number of adult courses in 
driver education offered in the public 
schools as a part of the adult education 
program. In 1947 some 30 schools gave 
the adult course. In 1952 approximately 
385 schools offered driver education to a 
total of some 27,000 adults. 

Che course in driver education seeks to 


give pupils the driving skills necessary 
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for the safe operation of a vehicle and the 
attitudes necessary for safety on the public 
highway. It inculcates respect for traffic 
laws and for the rights of others, and it 
promotes interest in co yperative nnprove 
ments of traffic legislation and engineer 
ing. It also gives the pupils respect for 
the vehicle itself through proper mainte 
nance, care and operation It teaches 
pupils to realize that fatigue, emotional 
distress, anger and alcohol affect driving 


efficiency. 


Transportation Safety 

The theme of the State education De 
partment’s Transportation Satety Pro 
gram is “Not One Child Shall Be 
Injured, Maimed or Killed.” To secure 
such results it is important that the 
responsibilities of school authorities be 
carefully defined and well carried out by 
those to whom they have been assigned 

\ very high percentage of the children 
who attend school are being transported 


and statistics indicate that the number to 





be transported is increasing and will con- 
tinue to increase. This is largely due to 
the school district reorganization program 
of the State and the desire on the part of 
parents for more transportation because 
of the hazardous conditions prevailing on 
our highways. 

To put into effect its theme, the De- 
partment has developed a program which 
includes five major areas: 

School bus specifications developed by 
the Department produce the safest vehicle 
on the road. Every consideration is given 


to safety, adequacy and economy. 


The school bus driver training program 
is intended to make better drivers out of 
those who should already be able to drive 
buses. The program develops proper at- 
titudes and interests 

t\ fation program recognizes 


the area of safety and en- 


perfection 11 
ourages all to produce a still better safety 
record 
Legislation 
each driver approved on the basis of a 
The 


law makes it possible for children 


has made it possible to have 


nedical examination school bus 


to cross highways in comparative safety. 


The 


rease the safet 


proper routing of buses can in 


the time 


nakes the over-all transportation program 


and at same 


nore 


elticient 


Providing a Safe School Environment 


Qur school building construction and 
aintenance programs include all possible 
easures for the protection and safety of 
dre Jn the selection of a school site 
nning the building, development of the 
90) grounds and in the maintenance of 
these facilities e¢ tent efforts are made 
to insure a safe school environment 
Corridor tairs and exits are planned 
expedite school traffi Provision 3 
‘ ' ‘ *tited star i protective 
{ ys, exit ns, fire-fiyhting 











equipment and an alarm system. In shops 


machinery is properly guarded; in labora- 


tories gases, acids and combustible s 
plies are properly stored. 


In playrooms and gymnasiums w 


lighted and obstruction-free activity s] 


is provided. Nonskid floors are installe« 


in locker-shower rooms and swimming 


f 


pools. Playgrounds and athletic field 
have level surfaces, free from obstruction 
and traffic. The small children’s pl 

ground is located close to the wing of the 
building which houses the primary grades 


Walks, driveways and parking area 


s 


are arranged to provide maximum safety 
for walking, loading or unloading. Drives 
are arranged so that school buses are not 
back 


across play areas are fenced. , 


forced to up. Drives which cut 


Regular and frequent inspection oi 
grounds, building and equipment is main- 
tained. 

These and many other items contribut 


to providing a safe school environment 


° * 


Brotherhood 4 ‘eek 


The 25th 


Week, sponsored by The National Con- 


observance of Brotherhood 


ference of Christians and Jews, will be 


held February 15th—22d. 


Regent Roger W. Straus was one of 


the founders in 1928 of this National 
Conference, along with Charles [vans 
Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes 


Cadman and Carleton J. H. Hayes. Re 


vent Straus is one of the three co-chait 
men of the conference. 


Inquiries or requests for material to 
use in observing Brotherhood Week may 
be directed to Herbert L.. Seamans, direc 
ion on Idueational Organ 


lourth Yor! 


Commu 


3¢ | 


tor, 


aveTitic, VOw 
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Pupil Personnel Serices 





New Concepts of Guidance 


Consideration of the Whole Individual Is the 


Basis of Services to Youth 


UR CONCEPTS of guidance have broad- 
() ened greatly since the beginnings of 
such service in this country about half a 
century ago. Our basic aim remains the 
same, however. That aim, most simply 
stated, is to try to help each child or youth 
realize his fullest potentialities for growth 
through education. It is the same basic 
objective which permeates all the efforts 
of the Division of Pupil Personnel! Serv- 
ices, of which the Bureau of Guidance is 
a member. 

Staff members of the Bureau do not 
work directly with children and youth 
Their efforts find expression through local 
school administrators, guidance personnel 
and other school staff, with whom they 
help plan and develop programs of sery 
ices to assist children and youth in theit 
educational and vocational adjustments 
and planning and in various aspects ot 
their personal and social development 

One can not provide effective guidance 
service for a child or youth unless the 
school contact has certain basic knowledge 


rr understanding about the pupil. Sue 


cesstul counseling depends in large 


] 
Al 


egree on an adequate knowledge ot the 
counselee’s abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
achievement, personal traits and health 
status. The staff of the Bureau ot Guid 
ance advises and assists toward the de 
velopment ol procedures and methods 
through which this necessary knowledge 
mav be made available, in order that more 


eflective guidance services may result 
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BERNARD A. JORDAN 


Assistant in Guidance 


This may be achieved through the ce 


velopment of adequate cumulative records, 


most valuable aid to good counseling 


lt may be achieved in part by other types 


Whatever the nature 


ot guidance record 


of the record, the importance of the role 
. 


of the classroom teacher relative thereto 


must not be forgotten. He contributes 


information and understanding to the 


— 


records ; he gains information at 
standing from them. The same ts true of 
other pupil personnel workers, such as 
school nurse teachers, school physicians 
psychologists, attendance workers, school 
social workers and others, 
school statf in general. But to such degree 
as these are primarily guidance records 
the Bureau has responsibilities for asstst 
ing guidance staff and school adminis 
trators at their request in the ce 
velopment and evaluation of such records 
to the end that they may be most usetul 


in guidance services to the child 


\t the same tine, another Wmportatt 


source ot untormation and understanding 


about children and vouth mist recerve 

caretul attention Chis is the matter 

developing wavs mo which the citterent 
. rir + thre } } 

aspects ot understanding ot the « 

vouth possessed by counselors, teachers 





school nurse-teachers, principals, psy- 
chologists and others, may be enhanced 
by sharing with the others. This means 
the development of procedures and _ prac- 
tices of working together on a teamwork 
basis. 

The concept of the whole individual is 
basic to an effective program of guidance 
services for children and youth. Given 
both the knowledge about a child or youth 
and the opportunity to counsel with him, 
the counselor should be cognizant of the 
interrelationships of as many as possible 
of the individual's problems, educational, 
Whoever 


whether it 


vocational, personal and social. 
performs guidance functions 

be a teacher, a counselor or a principal 

must be alert to the multitude of problems 
that face children and youth. Guidance 
workers must think in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s physical well-being, his achieve- 


ment, his emotional and mental adjust- 





ment, his home conditions, his intere sts, 
hobbies, ideals and aspirations, and how 
these are all related. This is the setting 
for guidance services, whether the pr 
lem of the moment happens to be one of 
educational planning, choice of an occu- 
pation, more satisfying adjustment to 
present social environment or in some 
other field. 

There is a pronounced trend throughout 
the Nation 


services as one of a 


toward providing guidance 


number of closely 
coordinated pupil personnel services. T! 


is the outgrowth of the concept that a te: 


of specialists, working in a coordinated 


effort, can contribute much more effec- 
tively to the total well-being of the child 
or youth than can any one specialist work- 
ing independently, no matter how earnest 
his effort. Thus guidance services may 
be coordinated with school health services, 


testing services, school psychological serv- 





Counselor and Pupil Plan a High School Program 
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ices, school social worker services, atten- 
dance and educational services for the 
handicapped, depending upon the com- 
munity and its resources. Through action 
of the Commissioner and the Board of 
Regents, this teamwork approach was 
recognized and given status two years ago 
in this State by the establishment of a 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
within the Department. This Division 
includes the Bureau of Health Service, the 
Bureau of Examinations and Testing, the 
Bureau of Psychological and Psychiatric 
Services, the Bureau of Guidance (in- 
cluding the attendance function), and the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children. The 
Bureau of Guidance, operating within this 
framework, endeavors to encourage this 
pupil personnel teamwork point of view 
in its work with the schools of the State. 

Counseling with children and youth is 
the central activity in an effective program 
of guidance services. The Bureau of 
Guidance consistently has emphasized the 
need for providing the time necessary for 
counselors to perform this — function 
properly — and the inevitable waste in- 
volved when time is inadequate and when 
therefore counseling may be ineffective. 
The time devoted to individual counseling 
should allow for at the very least one 
yearly interview with each child at the 
secondary school level. Admittedly, while 
from one point of view this is little enough, 
unfortunately it still remains in some 
schools a goal to be sought rather than a 
reality achieved. Our basic concern is 
that the individual child or youth remain 
the center of consideration and that he be 
given ample opportunity to discuss his 
plans and problems with a competent 
guidance person. 

The yearly counseling interview may be 
regarded as a sound preventive mental 
health approach to pupil adjustment and 


development. It is true that some chil 
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dren and youth will need much more than 


this single yearly counseling session to 
help them adjust to present educational 
and social needs and to assist them in 
their own present and future adjustments. 
It is probably significant that all too fre- 
quently early school-leavers report that 
they did not have any opportunity to talk 
with anyone concerning the vital decision 
to leave school, a decision which might 
affect adversely their entire lives there 
after. In publications, in the Bureau's 
recent series of workshops, in confer- 
ences and in field visits to schools, 
members of the Bureau have attempted to 
impress upon administrators, counselors 
and teachers the great need for giving 
high priority to adequate counseling time 
in the over-all guidance program and the 
great savings, in human values and 
otherwise, which can result when this is 
done. 

The program for the Readjustment of 
High School Education has aimed con- 
sistently at the improvement of high 
school education for youth. The Bureau 
of Guidance has played a_ continuously) 
active part in this program from its in- 
ception, An important phase of this very 
significant program, insofar as the Bureau 
of Guidance was concerned, was that of 
planning and conducting a series of 16 
guidance workshops. The workshop dis- 
cussions were participated in by over 
1200 key people in education at the local 
level — guidance staff, other pupil person- 
nel staff, teachers, administrators and 
others. The workshops dealt with such 
problems as the in-service training of 
guidance personnel, the full utilization of 
school and community resources, the 
teacher’s role in the guidance program, 
the relationships of guidance services to 
the curriculum and the provision for more 
ample guidance services at both the junior 


high school and senior high school levels. 
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Central Park 


The international situation has had a 
profound influence on the problem of pro- 
viding guidance services for youth who 
are faced with possible service in the 
Armed Forces. Acting upon the sug- 
gestions of the new Advisory Committee 
the Armed 


Guidance 


on Counseling Youth for 


Services, the Bureau of con- 
ducted another series of 40 workshops 
dealing with the all-important question of 
helping youth understand and prepare for 
their places in the national defense effort. 
service representatives 
New York State 


ployment Service, field representatives of 


selective 


the 


Local 
members of Iem- 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
school superintendents, principals, teach 
ers and counselors cooperatively applied 
themselves to the task of planning for 


services in 


more adequate guidance a 
time of critical manpower needs and the 
other effects and pressures of the war 


mobilization. The workshops considered 


such items as the desirability of remain 
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Books Suggest Occupational Opportunities to High School Pupils 
Junior High School 





Schenectady 


ing in school; the shortage of engineers ; 
the need for teachers, nurses and tech 
nicians ; and problems related to the draft 
the Armed 


all these being of immediate concern t 


and to service in Forces 
thousands of high school youth. 


There is a growing realization that 
schools need to continue their guidance 
the 


For one reason, youth 


interest in youth beyond time of 


school-leaving. 


who have left school, whether through 


graduation or before, frequently have ver) 
useful comments and suggestions to make 
concerning the value of their high school 
education in preparing them for successful 


adjustment in life beyond the school 


Curriculum strengths, weaknesses and 


deficiencies may be highlighted by a 


periodic and systematic study of — the 
product of the schools one to five years 


The 


(Gjuidance encourages the use of follow-up 


following separation Bureau ot! 


studies and assists local districts in plan 


ning for this type of study which has 
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such potentialities for evaluation of 
certain aspects of the instructional and 
guidance programs of the schools. 

some former pupils may need further 
counseling assistance in planning relative 
to problems and opportunities after they 
leave school to face postschool responsi- 
bilities. Some communities are already 
providing additional counseling services 
for out-of-school youth and young adults. 
The passage of Public Law 550, which 
provides educational benefits for Korean 
veterans, will probably mean that many 
former counselees will be returning to 
seek again the assistance of high school 
guidance personnel. 

In summary then, we believe that 
guidance services should be planned and 
operated to assist pupils in adjusting to 
present educational and social situations, 
and making best use thereof, to foster 
their adequate personal development and 


to help them in learning how to choose 
and plan for further growth through edu- 
cational experiences and vocational and 
avocational activities. Such services 
should be available also to youth who have 
left school ; it should also provide parents, 
teachers and administrators with infor- 
mation useful to them in their own plan- 
ning and provisions for the all-round 
development of children and youth. 

The central function of the Bureau of 
Guidance is to encourage and assist in the 
development of such services. Such 
activities as are outlined above and many 
others which are carried on by our staff 
have always as their basic objective that 
the children and youth of today may real- 
ize their fullest potentialities for growth 
through education, and thus be helped 
toward becoming well-adjusted, socially 
and personally effective citizens of to- 
morrow. 


Regents Approve Changes of Names 


The Regents on December 19th ap- 
proved the change of name for the fol- 
lowing schools : 

\ddison High School to Addison Cen- 
tral School 

South New Berlin High School to 
South New Berlin Central School 

The following schools were dropped by 
the Regents from the roll of registered 
secondary schools : 

Brooklyn High School for Metal 
Trades, srooklyn 

Thomas Indian School, Lroquois 

Charles Andrews Junior High School, 
Syracuse 


Delaware Junior High School, Syracuse 
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Edward Smith Junior High School, 
Syracuse 

Madison Junior High School, Syracuse 

All Saints Academy, New York 

The Bennett Junior College, High 
School Department, Millbrook 

Father Young Memorial High School, 
New York 

The Genesee Junior College, High 
School Department, Lima 

Goodyear-Burlingame School, Syracuse 

Sacred Heart Academic School, Cohoes 

St Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs 

St Nicholas Academy, Buffalo 

Shore Road Academy, Brooklyn 


Stanford Union School, Stanfordville 
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Regents Meet at Erasmus Hall 





oe 


New York City Board of Education Photograpi 


Re-presenting of Erasmus Hall Charter by Chancellor John P. Myers to Richard 


Tum Suden, Posing as Principal John H. Livingston, with Regent Jacob 


L.. Holtzmann (left) and Regent Dominic I’. 


i ks FIRST secondary school in the 
State to be chartered was the setting 
for a gathering of the Board of Regents 
19th. 


the Board of Education of the City of 


on December On the invitation of 
New York, the Regents took part in cere 
momes at Erasmus Hall High School, in 
the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, to mark 
the 165th anniversary of the opening of 
Ikrasmus Hall Academy, parent school of 


lerasmus Hall High School 
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Maurillo, both of Brooklyn 


The academy was chartered by the 
Board of Regents on November 17, 1787 
\mong its sponsors were a number of 
distinguished citizens, including Governor 
\lexander Hamilton, 


George Clinton, 


John Jay, Senator John Vanderbilt and 
John H. Livingston, first principal of the 
school, who were members of the Board 


The 


wublic high school since 1896, and 
| x 


been a 


mod 


of Regents. academy has 
ern buildings have been added in a quad- 
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rangle around the original academy 
building. This old building, now restored, 
houses a museum and conference rooms 
an offices. 

lhe Regents were welcomed on ar- 
rival at the old academy building on the 
morning of December 19th by Acting 
Principal William J. Stratton. <A brief 
ceremony was held at which Chancellor 
John Pr. 
charter of Erasmus Hall Academy to a 


Myers re-presented the original 


pupil dressed in colonial costume with 
powdered wig to impersonate Doctor 
Livingston, the first principal of the 
school. Other pupils in colonial costume 
welcomed the Regents and assisted in 
serving a buffet lunch to the visitors. 
Chancellor Myers called attention to the 
fact that Clinton Academy at East Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, had been chartered by 
the Regents later in the same day that 
the charter was granted to Erasmus Hall 
\cademy and he welcomed to the cere 


monies representatives of Long Island 


Television for Degrees 

The State Board of Regents on De- 
cember 19th voted approval of the use of 
television in extension courses given by 
colleges and universities in the State. 
Credit for television courses will be given 
only under the general policies governing 
approval of all extension courses. Under 
the amendment of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education approved by 
the Regents, courses offered by television 
would supplement readings and other 
standard courses required of students 
working for a degree, and examinations 
for television courses would be held on 
the campus of the institution offering the 


course. 
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historical groups who are preserving the 
heritage of that institution. 

Afternoon ceremonies were held in the 
Gothic chapel on the school campus. A 
program of Christmas music was pre- 
sented by the music department of the 
school. Short addresses were made by 
Colonel Arthur Levitt, a member of the 
board of education of the City of New 
York; by Dr William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools; and by Dr John F. 
MeNeill, principal of the school and now 
serving with the United States Air Force 
Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman, in 
place of Chancellor Myers, spoke on be 
half of the Board of Regents and Deputy 
Commissioner James E. Allen jr brought 
greetings from Commissioner Lewis A. 
Wilson, who was unable to be present. 

The Board of Regents adopted resolu 
tions of appreciation for the hospitality 
of the school and its administrators on 


the anniversary occasion 


Museum Council Appointment 

The Regents appointed Thomas Brown 
Rudd, of Utica, a member of the State 
Museum Council, for a term of five years 
beginning October 1, 1952. He succeeds 


Lewis K. Sillcox, of Watertown 
+. - 


CPA Practice 


The Kegents on December 19th 
adopted an amendment to the Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education govern 
ing the practice of certified public ac 
countancy by adding a new. section to 
define unprofessional conduct and unpro 


fessional advertising. 
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At the regular meeting of the Board 
ot Regents December 19th, the DeWitt 
Historical Society with headquarters at 
Ithaca, was granted an absolute charter. 
This society was first founded in 1863, 
and after two periods of lapse and re- 
organization, received a provisional char- 
ter in 1945 and has been active since then, 
particularly with junior groups. 

The Attica Historical Society, at At- 
tica, \Wyoming county, received an abso- 
lute charter to replace the provisional 
charter it has held since 1948. 

The Nassau Christian School, Mineola, 
a private elementary school, was granted 
an amendment to its charter to permit it 


to conduct an elementary school in Hicks- 


ville. 
\ provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted the East Meadow 


Nursery School, Inc., in East Meadow, 


Nassau county. 


Regents Grant Charters 





The 
charter, valid for five years, to Scarsdale 
Adult School, Scarsdale. 

Several 


provisional 


Regents granted a 


charter actions for libraries 


were taken. Rose Memorial Library -\s- 
sociation, Stony Point, was granted an 
absolute charter to replace the provisional 
1949. Provi- 
sional charters, valid for five years, were 
the New Hyde Park 
District Library, New Hyde Park, or- 


charter it has held since 


granted Greater 
ganized to serve the residents of Union 
Free School District 5. towns of Hemp- 
stead and North Hempstead; also the 
Massapequa Public Library, a school dis- 
trict public library to serve Union Free 
School District 23, town of Oyster Bay, 
Nassau county. 

Three libraries were granted five-year 
extensions of provisional charters: Eagle 
Public 


Library, Ransomville Public Library. 


Free Library, Bliss; LaFayette 


Bond Issues Approved 


The State Board of Regents at its 
meeting on December 19th approved sev- 
eral bond issues for schools of the State. 
This action was taken in accordance with 
the requirements of the local finance law 
that the Board of Regents approve propo 
bond 


improvements in districts where the cost 


sitions for issues to cover school 


of such improvements would bring the 
bonded above 10 
of the valuation of the district’s real prop 


indebtedness per cent 
erty 


The issues approved included 


South Otselic Central School, an issue of 
$1600 to apply on the purchase of one or more 
school buses 
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Sandy Creek Central School, an issue of 
$5200 for the purchase of a school bus 

Bellport High School (Union Free School 
District 28, town of Brookhaven, Suffolk 


county) an issue of $789,000 for the construc 
tion and equipment of a new elementary school 
building including site development 

The Wantagh School 
District 23, town of Hempstead, Nassau county ) 
$3,000,000 for the 


(Union Free School 


; 


an issue of construction ot 
a jumor-senior high school 


Central School, an $9100 


Newcomb issue of 


for the purchase of a school bus 


The Regents also approved a bond issue 
for $2,315,000 for the city school district 
of Sherrill, construction of a 


for new 


junior-senior high school building. 
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Vocational Education 





To Confer on Family Centered Teaching 


More than 300 homemaking teachers 
and supervisors in the State are at work 
on committees to prepare for the state 
conference to be held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, June 24-27, 1953, to be sponsored 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation in the State Education Depart- 
ment with the assistance of homemaking 
teachers, city supervisors and teacher edu- 
cators. “ Family Centered Teaching ”’ is 
the theme of the conference. 

This is the second all-state conference 
of this type, the first having been held in 
June 1941. Plans have been made to 
assure wide participation in preplanning 
and in leadership at the conference. 

Dr Allison Davis, professor of educa- 
tion and member of the Committee on 
Human Development at Chicago Uni- 
versity, will be one of the speakers. Others 
will include Dr Daniel Prescott, profes- 
sor and head of the Institute for Child 
Study, Maryland; Dr 


Muriel Brown, specialist in family life 


University of 


education, United States Office of Edu 
cation; Dr Harry Giles, director of the 
Center for Human Relations Studies, 
School of Education, New York Um 
versity; and Dr Esther McGinnis, Ohio 
State University. 

very conference member will meet 
each day with a small group for a dis 
cussion period in order to have an oppor 
tunity to share thinking and to discuss 
specific problems. Leadership of these 
groups will be assumed by teams of three 
or four teachers previously oriented to 
the purposes of the conference and with 
some experience and extra traming in 


methods of leading discussion. 
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Resource centers will take the place 
of the usual exhibits. Each center will 
be staffed by a team of consultants who 
will present a variety of illustrative mate 
rial in relation to one particular topic. 
The topics will include space and equip 
ment, the use of mass mediums, teaching 
of adults, homemaking at the elementary 
level, Future Homemakers of America 
and the several specific subject matter 
areas involved in making the program 
family centered. Committees of teachers 
will not only act as consultants for these 
resource centers but will plan and pre 
pare their presentation. Special efforts 
are being made to show a variety of audio 
visual teaching aids appropriate to vari 
ous areas. 

This method of planning through wide- 
spread involvement of interest, months 
ahead of the conference date, is already 
paying dividends in the enthusiasm of 
teachers now working on committees and 
the development of an informal in-service 
education program for leadership teams 
and resource consultants. In addition, 
many of the 1000 teachers expected to 
attend will come well prepared with ad 
vance information from the third of then 


number already in active service 
+. a 


School Food Service 


Margaret KE. Prentice, associate in 
school lunch administration for the State 
education Department, is president-elect 
of the American School Food Service 
\ssociation this vear, which will meet 


November 10-13, 1953, in Boston 
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Adult Education 











Senior Citizens Need the Schools 


The public schools of New York State 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
demands placed on education by increased 
longevity and the need for building into 
society new concepts of old age. This 1s 
evidenced by the steps which some of the 
schools are taking to serve the older 
men and women of their respective com- 
munities. 

At the close of the year there were 30 
senior citizen clubs in the State receiving 
some form of educational leadership from 
the public schools, either in terms of a 
program coordinator or of instructional 
staff. 

The meetings of these clubs are sched- 
uled mostly as daytime activities and are 
held off the school premises. Most of 


the classes are in urban communities, 


although there is a steady expansion of 
The 


subjects studied include all kinds of ac- 


interest and activity in rural areas. 
tivities of a cultural nature and attract 
the bulk of the 


oldsters (mainly widows and widowers ) 


enrolment from single 
in an age range stretching from 60 to 92. 
It is estimated that roughly a thousand 

> - 
older and women 


men who ordinarily 


might not be attending a regular night 
school program are being reached in this 
way by the public schools. 

Another aspect of work with the aging 
field of 
tempted in the programs in preparation 


in the education has been at- 
for retirement, begun in at least half a 
New York State 


which are conducted cooperatively by the 


dozen communities, 
public school and business, industry and 


labor. The pilot project, now running 


at the Albany High School, and sponsored 
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jointly by the Capital District Civil Serv- 
the Albany 


soard of Education, is a good example of 


ice Personnel Council and 
the work done in preparation for retir 
ment programs. Forty men and women 
in late maturity are registered for the cur- 
rent session and represent almost all state 
The 


week to consider “ Retirement, A Second 


departments. group meets once a 
Career,” a subject suggested by the Bu- 


Adult 


same name. 


reau of Education bulletin of the 

The Albany experiment is typical of 
similar courses offered in other commu- 
nities under the auspices of the public 
schools. Topics of health, mental health, 
banking and investment, social security, 
family relations and retirement geography 
are popular with these people in_ late 
middle years. 

Still another type of public school ex- 
perimentation in education for the aging 
lies in efforts at vocational training and 
retraining as a means of obtaining a sup 
plemental retirement income. At present 
this training is being offered in two cen- 
ters in New York State, one of which is 
entirely school-operated and housed in a 
public school, the other operated jointly by 
the school and the local Council of Social 
M.C.A 


In summary, the trial efforts of the pub- 


Agencies and housed in the Y. 


lic schools of New York State in this new 
taken 


education classes 


have, to date, 


adult 


area of education 


the form of (a) 
for the retired, offered during the day; 
(>) the introduction of courses dealing 
specifically with aging and the adjustment 
problems of older persons, presented as a 


workshop course or as a lecture series; 
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(c) clubs for older adults as a medium 
for adult education; (d) vocational re- 
training as a means of supplementing 
retirement income; and (¢) training for 
leaders of clubs for older adults. 

Because of the growing number of per- 
sons in the retirement and preretirement 
category, and the contribution which edu- 


cation can make toward their adjustment 


and continued well-being, public schools 
are demonstrating that adult education 
activity is not limited to the schoolhouse 
or to the evening session or even to the 
usual school term, but that it fune- 
tions everywhere, around the clock and 


throughout the year. 


Art for Chancellors Hall 


\ large painting, 295 by 18 feet in size, 
depicting in symbolic fashion American 
history and ideals, ** The United States of 
America,” has been accepted by the 
Board of Regents to be hung in Chan- 
cellors Hall. 

The painting was made by a French 
artist, A. de Yvon in 1870. It has hung 
since then in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga. Demo- 
lition of that celebrated hotel last summer 


Gift to Liechtenstein 


Early in December the New York State 
Museum sent a mounted Virginia deer 
to the Principality of Liechtenstein in 
Europe. This specimen was presented 
as a permanent loan to a small museum 
which is being developed in that country 
by Prince Hans von Liechtenstein. The 


transfer was made possible through the 


good offices of John Hall Blackburn of 


Albany. 


During an extended world tour Mr 
Blackburn visited the Principality of 


Liechtenstein and became acquainted with 
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presented the problem of finding a space 
of sufficient size to accommodate the large 
painting in a place suitable for its display 
and preservation. The firm under con- 
tract to auction the furnishings of the 
huge building, Siegel Brothers, offered 
the painting as a gift to the State Educa- 
tion Department. The painting will be 
cleaned and restored and attached to the 
broad curving space back of the stage in 
Chancellors Hall. 


Prince Hans. He learned that the prince 
was developing a collection of game ani- 
mals, and lacked an example of the Vir- 
ginia deer. Upon his return to Albany, 
Mr Blackburn inquired at the State 
Museum about the possibility of securing 
such a specimen. Fortunately, in the 
course of renovating the Museum's exhibit 
of the Virginia deer, it had been decided 
to withdraw a recumbent specimen from 
the display. It is this specinien recently 
withdrawn from exhibit which has been 


sent to the Principality of Liechtenstein. 
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Stale Museum 





New Industrial Exhibit 


A new exhibit in Geology Hall in the 
State Museum illustrates one of the indus- 


trial uses of limestone and salt, two 
important natural resources of New York 
State. The exhibit features the manu- 
facturing operations of one of central 
New York’s oldest industries — that of 
the Solvay Process Division, Allied 


Chemical and Dye Corporation of Syra- 
cuse. 

Shown in miniature in the foreground 
of the exhibit are a portion of a limestone 
quarry, representing the quarry in James- 
ville, 11 miles east of Syracuse, a brine 
well, representing the wells near Tully, 
about 18 miles south of Syracuse, and a 
power plant, the source of the coke used 
in the process. 

In the background is a vertical three- 
dimensional “ flow-diagram,”’ illustrating, 


in simplified form, the essential steps in 


the production of soda ash (sodium 
carbonate) from limestone and salt. 
In 1861 


and Alfred Solvay, originated a method 


two Belgian brothers, Ernest 
of manufacturing soda ash by using chemi- 
cal reactions between limestone, ammonia 
and salt brine. The Solvay plant in Syra- 
cuse first manufactured soda ash in 1884 

Soda ash is an essential chemical in the 
manufacture of a wide variety of other 
products, ranging from aluminum, iron 
and steel to ceramics, adhesives, cleansers 
and detergents. The glass industry alone 
consumes over 1,000,000 tons of soda ash 
each year. 

This 


Geology Hall was presented to the State 


interesting new exhibit in_ the 
Museum by the Solvay Process Division 
of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corpo- 
ration of Syracuse. The exhibit was con- 
structed by Lee Brown Coye, a_well- 


known Syracuse artist. 


Nature Photographs on Display 


Museum an 


Second 


State 


Yo irk 


nounces the inauguration of its 


The New 


Salon of Nature Photography. This salon 
Is composed of a series of six exhibits of 
nature photographs which will be shown 


for one month each in the New York State 


Museum The first exhibit of photo 
graphs of wild birds was on display from 
December Ist through December 31st 


The second exhibit on scenery will be on 


during the month of February 


display 
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The exhibit on wild birds consisted of 
50 photographs submitted by artists re 
siding in Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Canada 
and Australia. 
composed of Dr Ward C. Bowen, John A. 
Heller and Theodore P. Weyhe, all mem- 
bers of the State Education Department. 
Walter | 
planner in the New York State Museum, 


is in charge of this nature salon. 


The jury of selection is 


Schoonmaker, museum exhibits 
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Department Staff 





G. Samuel Bohlin Dies 





G. Samuel Bohlin, Director of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, died 
November 17th on a train at Harmon 
while on his way to a conference in New 
York. 

Mr Bohlin joined the Department staff 
in January 1932 as rehabilitation assistant 
in the Buffalo office of the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation. He later became principal 
supervisor and in 1942 he became acting 
chief of the Bureau. In 1943 he received 
appointment as chief of the Bureau, which 
later received division status. 

Before joining the Department, Mr 
sjohlin had been associated with the 
DuPont Company, Cheney Silk Mills and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 


held a bachelor of science degree and a 


degree in civil engineering from Harvard 
University. 

Reporting his death to the Board of 
Regents Commissioner Wilson said : 


I regret very much to report the un 
timely death of G. Samuel Bohlin, 
Director of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, who died suddenly on 
November 17th. He was an excep- 
tionally capable administrator. He 
came to this Department in 1932 from 
the state of Connecticut, where he was 
doing personnel work. He has been 
a most valuable member of the Depart 
ment. Through his work in the De- 
partment he has been responsible tor 
the rehabilitation of thousands of handi- 
capped persons in the State of New 
York and has put them back in employ 
ment. His death is a great loss, not 
only to this Department but to the field 
of rehabilitation work in this State 


Chauncey D. Van Alstine Retires 


Dr Chauncey D. Van Alstine, super- 
visor of oral hygiene education in the 
Bureau of Health Services of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services, retired Janu 
ary 1, 1953. 

Doctor Van Alstine was appointed to 
the Department in June 1930. After re 
ceiving his D.D.S. degree from the Uni 
versity of Buffalo, he practiced dentistry 
from 1908 to 1930, except for three years 
when he served with the United States 
\rmy Dental Corps. Hle was a super 


visor in the town of Brutus, Cavuga 
s 
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county, 1924-28 and a member of the 
State Assembly from Cayuga county in 
1928, 1929 and 1930. 


¢ + 


New Book by Horner 


Dr Harlan H. Horner, formerly Asso 
ciate Commissioner of Education, was 
honored at a luncheon in Chicago early 
in January to mark the publication of his 
new book, Lincoln and Greeley, by the 


University of Ilinois Press 








Educational Netes 











Planning for the New School Year 


Suggested School Calendar for 1955-54 


September Ist School opens 
September 7th Labor Day* 
October 12th Columbus Day* 
November 3d Election Day*? 
November llth Armistice Day** 
November 26th Thanksgiving Day* 
November 27th Vacationt 
Dec. 21-Jan. Ist Christmas holidayst 
January 25th-28th Regents examinations 
February 12th L.incoln’s Birthday*+ 
February 22d Washington's Birthday*+ 
April 15th-23d Easter holidayst 
May 3lst Memorial Day* observed 
June 2lst-24th Regents examinations 
June 25th School closest 

* Legal holidays 

School authorities decide whether school shall le 

t School authorities determine vacation periods 


j few BUREAU of Statistical Services has 


dar to assist trustees, boards of education 


prepared the above suggested calen- 


and school administrators to plan a school 
calendar that will meet the requirements 
of the statute and will give suitable con- 
It will be 
196 days. 


sideration to local conditions. 
that it 
School is required by statute to be in ses 


noted provides for 
sion 190 days, inclusive of legal holidays 
and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 
A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
counted only when 


\ legal 


holiday occurring after school has opened 


Labor Day may be 


school has opened prior thereto. 
in September is to be counted as one of 
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in 


No. of School Days 


during Month of Legal Holidays Counted 


September ......... 21 Labor Day 

SEE xcckunvneanas 21 Columbus Day 
{ Election Day 

November ......... 174 Armistice Day 


| Thanksgiving Day 


Pecemeer «ok cc cces 14 
SEE Sadsuosscaes 20 
a 1g) Lincoln’s Birthday 


| Washington’s Birthday 


i eee a 
eee eee 5 
 sicsoneseanenno 2) Memorial Day 
NED re tininc Scrgieratecnnrats 19 
188 8 
196 
session on these days 


the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. 


Upon Election Day, Lincoln's 


Birthday and Washington’s — Birthday 
school may be in session or not, as deter- 


No day 


Therefore, when 


mined by the school authorities. 
is to be counted twice. 
school is in session on such days, they are 


not to be listed also as holidays. 


Days for Religious Observance 
For the 1953-54 


lowing school days have been established 


school year the fol 
by the Commissioner of Education as days 
for religious observance for which pupils 
may be excused upon the written request 


of the parent or guardian, pursuant to the 
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provisions of subdivision 5 of section 3604 
of the Education Law: 


{ Thursday, Sept. 10th 
| Friday, Sept. 11th 

{ Thursday, Sept. 24th 
| Friday, Sept. 25th 

\ Thursday, Oct. Ist 

| Friday, Oct. 2d 


Rosh Hashanah 
First days of Succoth 
Last days of Succoth. 


Feast of the Immacu- 


late Conception Tuesday, Dec. 8th 


Greek Church 
j Russian Church 


Benefits for Korean 


York State 


are applying in increasing numbers for 


Korean veterans in New 


the benefits to which they are entitled 
under Public Law 550, the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Act of 1952 or the so-called 
Korean Veterans Bill. 

The State Education Department has 
Chief, 


Bureau of Private Trade and Correspond 


designated Erwin G. Simmons, 
ence Schools, as the liaison representative 
between the Department and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. [ducational insti 
tutions, to secure approval under this 
statute, will apply to the divisions or bu- 
reaus of the State Education Department 
with which they normally communicate. 
The division or bureau transmits tts 
memorandum of approval to Mr Sim- 
mons, who, in turn, officially notifies the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Bureau of Guidance, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, has prepared 
for direct release to guidance directors 
and counselors information concerning 
Public Law 550. The document sum 
marizes educational and vocational assist 
ance provisions of the act. In the section 
entitled Summary of Veterans [Education 
Benefits, figures are presented concerning 


the number of veterans who have received 
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Feast of the _Immacu- 
late Conception* 
Christmas* 

Circumcision* 
Epiphany* ..... 
\sh Wednesday 
Good Friday 
First days of 
Passover 
Easter Monday* 
Feast of the 
\scension 


Tuesday, Dec. 22d 
Thursday, Jan. 7th 
Thursday, Jan. 14th 
Tuesday, Jan. 19th 
Wednesday, Mar. 3d 
Friday, April 16th 


Monday, April 19th 
Monday, April 26th 


Thursday, May 27th 
Monday, June 7th 
Tuesday, June 8th 


Shebuoth 


Vete rans 


education and training benefits. The sum- 
mary also contains items which cite dif- 
ferences between P. L. 346 as amended 


and P. L. 550. 


+ + 


Elementary Principals Meet 

Vernon L. lee, Herkimer, was elected 
president ot the New York State Associa 
tion of Elementary School Principals, 
meeting for its 23d annual conference, 
Horace 


Collins, 


December 7th—Vth, at Svracuse 

M. Hagar, Amsterdam, and J. J. 
ve, were elected first and second vice 
presidents, respectively. Horace B. Myers, 


LeRoy, is immediate past president 


Charles W. Jovee, 


elected secretary -treasurer 


Rochester, was re 
Resolutions pa sed by the conference 
were identical with those passed by the 
State Teachers Association, except tor 
those pertaining directly to that associa 
tion. In addition the association passed 
a resolution to seek, jointly with the sec 
ondary school principals, salary legisla 
tion following the recommendations ot 
the Educational Conference 
“What Shall We Pay Our Principals?” 


Report, 
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College Enrolments 


Sureau of 
that 


Reports received by the 
Statistical 
graduate enrolment at colleges and uni- 
versities of the State, as of 
1952, totaled 296,843, with 163,372 regis- 
tered as full-time students. Junior college 
this 
grand 


Services indicate under- 


November 


enrolment at same time numbered 
7321. The total 304,164, 
which can be compared with a total enrol- 
ment of 316,886 in November 1951. 


The largest registration was, as usual, 


Was 


in arts and sciences, with 84,471 enrolled. 
Courses in education had enrolments of 
42.152; in 34.480. Medical 


registrations were 3873; nursing, 3735; 


business, 


engineering, 23,257. 

The College of the City of New York 
had the largest registration with 63,273 
enrolled in its four colleges. New York 
next with 41,307. Col- 
had 25,119 enrolled. 


State University of New York reported 


University was 


umbia University 
22,200 enrolled in four-year courses and 
15.226 in two-year courses, or a total of 
37 426 


° o 


Library Scholarship 

The New York 
Teachers at Albany é 
School scholarship of $200 a 
possible by the Martha 
This fund raised 
Martha C. Pritch 


ard, pioneer school librarian and first head 


State College tor 


announces i new 
Library 
year made 


Pritchard Fund was 


by alumni in honor of 


of the Library School at the college 
The award is limited to students plan 

ning to become school librarians in New 

York 


residents, the money may be = applied 


State. Since tuition is free to state 


toward the other expense of a. vyear’s 


study 
\pplications must be filed by April 15, 
1953 
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G. E. Fellowships 
The General Electric Company has an- 
1953 


fellowships in science and mathematics 


nounced its awards of summer 
for secondary school teachers. 

Fifty fellowships in the fields of chemiis- 
try and physics are available for use at 
Union College, Schenectady, from June 
28th through August 7th. 

Fifty fellowships in mathematics are 
available for use at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, from July 6th through 
August 14th. 

Applicants must hold at least a bache- 
lor’s degree in the field in which they 
apply for a fellowship and must expect to 
The 


covers 


remain in the teaching profession. 
field 
tuition, fees, maintenance at the college 
the 


expenses. 


fellowship grant in either 


during six weeks and _ traveling 


blanks for the science 


fellowships may be had from the Com- 


Application 


mittee on General Electric Fellowships, 
Schenectady 8 N. Y 


Completed applications must be received 


Union College, 


by February 15th. 
Applications for the mathematics fel- 


lowships may be had from G. A. Rietz, 
manager, [Educational Services, Public 


Relations Services Division, General Elec- 
tric Company, 1 River road, Schenectady 
a 2 


received by March 2d. 


Completed applications must be 


° 4 


State University Accredited 
The first accreditation of the State Uni 
versity of New York as an entity has been 
granted by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The 


accredited status from the regional ac- 


33-member university received 


crediting agency after a study which 


spanned more than two years. 
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Audie and Visual Education 





Filmstrips — Elementary Mathematics 


The Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids, Producer : 

in cooperation with the Division of Ele- Photo and Sound Productions 
> . . . 116 Natoma stree 
mentary Education, has compiled the fol- ade -e- dogg 
3a era ne : San Francisco 5, Calif. 
lowing list of 35-millimeter filmstrips. 
; Price: S4 each 
\ll filmstrips listed are obtainable only 


on a purchase basis. Schools are advised 3 Using Numbers Series: 16 filmstrips 


to write directly to the producer for pre- Counting to 5 
view prints and for the price of complete Counting to 10 
sets of filmstrips. Counting trom 10 to 15 
Counting from 15 to 20 
Text-guides accompany all sets. Counting from 20 to 40 
Counting from 40 to 100 


: ae , Counting by 10’s to 30 
1 Primary Arithmetic Series: 6 color filmstrips a me ; 60 . 
Counting by 10's to 50 


Compound Subtraction Counting by 10’s to 80 

Number Family in Addition Counting by 10’s to 100 

The Threes Reading Numbers to 10 

Twos in Division Reading Numbers to 50 

What Numbers Mean Reading Numbers to 100 

Zero a Place Number Working with Numbers to 100 

Writing Numbers to 10 

Producer Writing Numbers to 100 


Popular Science Publishing Co 7 
Ge See gag Producer 

\udio- Visual Division k 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In« 
351 West 41st street 


New York 18, N. \ 


353 Fourth avenue 


New York 10, N. Y 


Price: $5 each ‘ = 
Price: $3 each 


> Study of Fractions: 11 filmstrips 4 Decimals and Percentage Series: 9 filmstrips 

Changing Fractions to a Common De- Adding and Subtracting Decimals 
nominator (Part 1) Comparing Decimals 

Changing Fractions to a Common De Decimals and Common Fractions 
nominator (Part 2) Dividing Decimals 

Comparing Fractions Adding and Sub- Introduction to Decimals 
tracting Introduction to Percentage 

Dividing Fractions Multiplying Decimals 

Improper Fractions Mixed Numbers Problems in Percentags 


Multiple Fractions Improper Fractions Using Percentage 


Multiple Fractions — Numerator and De ) 
Producet 


nominator . 
Eve Gate House, Inc 


330 West 42d street 
New York 18, N. ¥ 


Multiplying Fractions 
Reciprocals The Rule of Division 
Reducing and Changing Fractions 


Units and Fractional Parts Price: $3.95 each 
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5 Fraction Series: 8 filmstrips 
Adding Fractions 
Common Denominators 
Fractions of a Group 
How Large Is a Fraction 

Mixed Numbers 

Multiplying Fractions by Fractions 

What Is a Fraction 

Writing Fractions 
Producer : 

Eye Gate House, Inc. 

(See 4 above) 


Price: $3.95 each 


6 Decimals and Percentage Series: 9 color 


filmstrips 
Adding and Subtracting 
Comparing Decimals 


Decimals 
Decimals and Common Fractions 
Dividing Decimals 

Introduction to Decimals 
Introduction to Percentage 
Multiplying Decimals 


Mentalls Disturbed Children 


A new child 
the New York State Mental Health Com- 


mission and three voluntary child-caring 


welfare program under 


agencies will open three specially equipped 
centers for study and treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children, in New York 
City, Buffalo and Rhinebeck. The resi- 


dential treatment centers will offer psy- 


chotherapy, educational, recreational and 
The staffs of 
their 


occupational programs. 


these centers will make findings 
available to other professional groups, 1n- 
cluding educators and workers in child 
guidance clinics and other child-caring 
institutions and agencies. 

Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
\Vilson, together with the commissioners 
of correction, health, mental hygiene and 
social welfare, is a member of the State 
Mental Health Commission. 
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Problems in Percentage 


Using Percentage 
Producer : 

Curriculum Films, Inc. 

10 East 40th street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Price: $3.95 each 


7 A Study of Fractions: 8 color filmstrips 
How Large Is a Fraction? 
Mixed Numbers 
Multiplying Fraction by Fraction 
Using Mixed Numbers 
Adding Fractions 
Common Denominator 
Dividing Fractions 
Fractions of a Group 

Producer : 
Curriculum Films, Inc. 


(See 6 above) 


Price: $3.95 each 


Hamilton College Helps 


Hamilton College at Clinton has an- 
nounced what it described as a “ boost to 
the underpaid secondary school teacher.” 


It is a four-year scholarship valued up to 


$3000 to be given for the year beginning 
l 


953—54 to the son of a New York State 
high school or preparatory school teacher. 
The grant is a tribute to the work of sec- 
ondary school teachers of the State, ac- 
cording to President Robert W. McEwen. 

The winner will be selected on the basis 
of academic achievement, extracurricular 
participation and qualities of leadership. 
in keeping 


The amount given will be 


with the need. Other applicants not 
awarded the grant will be considered for 
regular tuition aid. 

Scholarship inquiries should be directed 
to Sidney B. Bennett, director of admis- 
sions, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
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